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nervous system as centered about the relation between the afferent and 
efferent impulse at the ' final common path,' that there is strong pre- 
sumption that conscious development is similarly centered about the 
whole receptive-motor process, and not about one abstract element of it. 
This position receives strong confirmation from the experiment on 
binocular fusion in perception. 

The book is accompanied by an exhaustive bibliography, and the 
author supports each step in his argument by frequent reference to his 
own extensive and minute experiments as well as to the results found 
by other investigators. Numerous reproductions of myograph curves, 
etc., illustrate the text. 

The original lectures which are reproduced in this volume were de- 
livered at Yale University as the Silliman Memorial Lectures for 1904. 

F. N. Freeman. 
Yale University. 

Some Important Situations and their Attitudes. A. H. Lloyd. Psy- 
chological Review, January, 1907. Pp. 37-53. 

' The situation ' in general is the fact of conflict, specific situations 
involving specific concrete conflicts. Conflict may be stated in various 
ways, as, the opposition of an existing structure to its environment, the 
struggle of the personal or variable in man against the habitual, the war 
of second nature against first nature. The resolving of the conflict takes 
place through four principal moments. First, there is the moral situa- 
tion, in which existing human habits or laws are confronted by some 
emergency to which they are not adequate. This induces the ethical atti- 
tude, which is, in effect, respect for abstract law. " Lawfulness . . . rather 
than the specific law or structure, is the concern of the ethical attitude." 
Clinging to the human law, man is set over against nature and regards 
nature with blind fear. The second moment is the artistic situation, 
which induces the esthetic attitude. In the esthetic attitude man no 
longer feels himself opposed to nature, but in truce with nature. He 
becomes rather an observer, and the conflict would seem to be now between 
two different elements in nature, the man being more withdrawn from 
active participation. His emotion is now one of awe instead of fear. 
The third moment is the practical situation inducing the cognitional or 
reflective attitude. In this attitude man, instead of blindly fearing 
nature, turns upon her a speculative eye. What before he opposed he now 
impersonally examines. The reflective attitude fulfills itself in, fourth, 
the natural situation. Here we find nature overwhelming the human 
structural element which opposed her. " The reflective attitude is always 
an invitation to nature to realize herself." In this realization of nature 
the old human habits and laws are broken down and reorganized into a 
new structure. The attitude corresponding to this final solution of con- 
flict is called the spiritual, volitional or religious. In it the personal and 
the natural are reconciled, and the human being recognizes nature in 
himself. 

Kate Gordon. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 



